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VIEW ON THE MASSAKUONY, WITH NATIVES FISHING. 


III. Voyacr up THE Massaroony RIver. 
Having, in our first article, given an outline of Guyana, 
in its whole extent, and in the second a sketch of the 
historical and political events which have brought British 


Guyana to its present state, together with a notice of. 


the seat of government, &c., we proceed to visit the 
interior of the country. 

It is a fact observable in all infant colonies, that the 
banks of the rivers, as well asthe sea-shore, become the 
parts first settled; and the object of this arrangement is 
sufficiently obvious. One consequence of this is, that 
if we follow the course of the principal rivers, we shall 
meet in succession with most of the objects worthy of 
notice. We shall adopt this plan on the present occa- 
sion. British Guyana comprises the three provinces 
of Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbice, named from 
three rivers bearing those appellations; and nearly all 
the settlements, except those inhabited by the native Jn- 
dians, are situated on the banks of these rivers. We 
will begin with the Essequibo. 

The Essequibo empties itself into the Atlantic by a 
mouth fourteen miles wide ; but this is separated into four 
channels, by three low islands, one of which is seven 
miles in length. These islands, as well as many others 
near the mouth of the river, are covered with sugar 
plantations. For more than thirty miles the river is 
eight miles in width, and is described as appearing almost 
like a lake studded with numerous wooded islands, 
bounded on either side by a dense and almost impenetra- 
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ble forest, rich in all the exuberant verdure of a fruitful 
soil under a tropical sun. We soon arrive at the point 
where the united rivers of the Cuyuni and the Massa- 
roony fall into the Essequibo. We will turn into the 
latter river, and after tracing its course, return to the 
Essequibo. 

Mr. Hillhouse voyaged up the Massaroony some years 
ago, and was joined by another gentleman, and the two 
hired a canoe and a small hunting boat, which the 
manned with twenty-three Indians. They took with 
them, besides articles for their own use, various others 
with which to purchase the good will of the natives, such 
as beads, needles and pins, razors, looking-glasses, &c. 
The provisions consisted of rum, sugar, salt, hams, rice, 
butter, biscuit, salt fish, and other articles. 

The lower part of the course of the river is divided 
into ten or twelve channels, by innumerable islands 
stretching parallel to the banks. Here too are a number 
of rapids, which are ascended by the natives in their 
canoes thus :—The rapids do not fall in one sheet over a 
level ledge, but force themselves through a number of 
fissures, large intermediate blocks of granite dividing 
the different shoots of the fall. At the base of these 
blocks is an eddy, into which the canoe is forced, where 
it becomes stationary, having no current either way. 
The crew now spring upon the rock, and wade as far up 
as they can find footing. By means of a long and 
stout rope they then pull the canoe into one of the 
shoots of the fall, where there is water —_ to float 
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her, and by main strength haul her up the ascent. They 
then take her out of the current, afid lay her stern 
against the top of tlie rock, from whose buttom they 
have just mounted, with her head right up the stream, 
and at a given signal they spring into her, and, pulling 
with all their strength, endeavour to cross diagonally 
the different currents till they get into another eddy. 
This is the time of greatest danger in ascending, for if 
the men are not active in seizing the paddles, the head 
of the canoe is taken by the current, and she drifts 
broadside down the fall, where she must be inevitably 
upset. 

Mr. Hillhouse’s party ascended numerous rapids by 
such means as these,—voyaging during the day, from 
seven o'clock till about four, and forming a bivouac on 
land during the night, under tents formed of sail-cloth. 
Whenever a party of friendly Indians was encountered 
the travellers purchased cassava bread, or any other 
provisions which happened to be attainable. It was 
found that the natives had a very curious mode of catch- 
ing fish, by driving them to the surface as an escape 
from the effects of a vegetable thrown into the water. 
A kind of vine, called the hai-arry, has a root about two 
inches in diameter, filled with a narcotic gummy milk. 
The natives beat the root with heavy sticks, till it is 
shreded like coarse hemp: they then immerse it ia 
water, which speedily becomes whitened with the juice. 
This infusion is then thrown on the surface of the river, 
and in about twenty minutes evefy fish at that spot 
rises to the surface, where it is either taken by hand or 
shot with arrows. A ctibie foot of the root will produce 
this effect over an acre of water; and what is remark- 
able, the fish are not found to be deteriorated in quality 
by this proceeding. A fish called the pacou, averaging 
seven pounds in weight, is captured by these means. 
aided by the following: when the natives find a part of 
the river abundantly supplied with this fish, they enclose 
it with a wall of loose stones, a foot above the surface 
of the water, leaving two or three spaces about teti feet 
broad, for the fish to enter. For these spaces they pre- 
pare wooden hurdles, and about two hours before day- 
break they proceed siletitly to stop the apertures with 
them. The fish are thus enclosed in a temporary pond, 
which is inspected at day-break, and an infusion of hai- 
arry is poured on the surface of the water. 

Mr. Hillhouse and his companions found it quite a 
relief when, after having proceeded for many days up 
the river, they got rid of the innumerable islands, rapids, 
and falls, and came to a spot where the river presented 
an open and placid aspect. It appeared like an inland 
lake, and at a distance of sixty miles was discerned the 
summit of a mountain called Arthur’s Table, five or six 
thousand feet ii height. The migratory habits of the 
Accaway Indians, who inhabit this region, were strikingly 
exemplified during the voyage: a populous village one 
year is often totally deserted the next, and the inhabit- 
ants some hundred milesaway. In 1830 Mr. Hillhouse 
had met with an Indian settlement, consisting of about 
two hundred persong, and when he visited the same spot 
in 1831, with the — of obtaining a supply of provi- 
sions, he found the place wholly deserted. 

When they had been twenty-six days on the river our 
travellers came to the fall of Macrebah, on the Corolung 
creek, which empties itself into the Massaroony. 

The features are so totally dissimilar (says Mr. Hillhouse) 
to those which are generally described as beautiful and 
romantic, that I can only state, whatever was the cause, 
my chief sensation was an oppression of the senses, from 
which I was glad to escape. In the first place, the water of 
the creek, though perfectly transparent, is a deep chocolate 
colour, and the sands are reflected in it, of a bright claret 
or purple. The creek winds about in the most opposite 
directions, and at every turn a large and bold spit of white 
sand projects, which contrasts most unpleasantly with the 


surrounding water. There is uniformly no middle ground 
for the landscape; but from the dark and still creek, with 
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its uniform fringe of trees, starts up, as if by magic, a per- 
— cliff, of one thousand or fifteen hundred feet 

eight, whi¢h you know is distant, but which you feel as if 
in your most datigéerous ptoXimity ; atid as you see all atound 


| you detached masses, apparently torn from these gigantic 


walls of nature, you expect every moment to see one of 
them blocking up the creek before you, or cutting off your 
retreat. Every two or three hours you come to an immense 
block of granite, to pass which you have a channel barely 
wide enough for your craft: then the channel widens to one 
hundred and fifty yards, and you are in a claret-coloured 
lake, so shallow that you can scarcely swim. At the very 
last you enter a capacious basin, as black as ink, surrounded 
bya bold extensive sand, as white as chalk, and you hear a fall 
of water before you, but perceive no current, though there 
is a foam like yeast on the surface, which remains the whole 
day without any visible alteration. On a more attentive 
examination you perceive at a distance a broken white line, 
struggling through a cluster of granite rocks, at the base of 
two quartz cliffs, of a mixed character; and this is the fall 
of Macrebah. 

At some distance from this fall is one more considera- 
ble height,—that of Coomarrow, the body of water 
falling through the immense depth of six hundred feet. 
After leaving this fall Mr. Hillhouse fell in with a large 
party of indians, with forty or fifty boats, engaged in 
fishing by the aid of the narcotic infusion. Men, women, 
and children, with bows and arrows, knives, and nets, 
were chasing the intoxicated fish in all directions. Mr. 
Hillhouse himself, with the aid of one man and a net, 
captured a hundred and fifty-four fish, averaging four or 
five pounds’ weight each. The party then landed, and 
cmpreres themselves for two days and flights ifi smoking 
and curing the fish, by which they obtained an abundant 
supply for the remainder of their joufney. The natives 
of the surrounding districts brought abtitidance of yams 
and cassava bread, which the travellers willingly pur- 
chased. 

Here the travellers were within two days’ tide of the 
sources of the Massaroony, but as the rainy season was 
about to commence, the party returned. The fnode in 
which these regions are inhabited may be inferted from an 
answer given by the natives to Mr, Hillhouse, who 
asked whether the moutitains wete inhabited. They 
replied, “No: where would the people get water?” It 
appears then that the scaiity population are to be found 
only near the creeks which fall into the large rivers. 

The natives here alluded to are generally very inoffen- 
sive in their behaviour, though in a very low stage of 
civilization. Sir J. E. Alexander, while going up the 
river, saw a family of natives crossing it in their log 
carioe: he paddled after them, and landed under some 
locust-trees, where he found a native settlement. The 
logies were sheds, open all round, and covered with the 
leaves of the trooly palm, some of them twenty-four feet 
long; and suspended from the bamboo timbers of the 
roof were hammocks of net-work, in which the men were 
lazily swinging. One or two of those who were awake 
were making atrow-heads out of hard wood. The men 
and children were entirely naked, with the exception of 
a cloth round the loins, but the women had blue petti- 
coats and braided hair. They were employed in scraping 
the root of the cassava tree into a trough of bark: the 
shreds are then put into a long press of matting, 
and the poisonous juice expressed, after which the dry 
farina is baked on an iron plate. The old women were 
weaving square aprons of beads, together with armlets 
and ankle ornaments. Some were fabricating earthen 
pots, and all the females seemed to be actively employed. 
They offered their visitor a red liquor called casecree, 
prepared from the sweet potatoe, also piwarry, an intoxi- 
cating beverage made by chewing the cassava, and allow- 
ing it to ferment. At some of their feasts the Indians 
prepare a small canoe full of this liquor, by the side of 
which the entertainers and their guests roll together in 
a state of brutal intoxication for two or three days, their 
helpmates looking after them, and preventing the sand 
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from getting into their mouths, This is certainly a prac- 
tice sufficiently debasing, but the liquor is not so baneful as 
ardent spirits, and the natives are well again aftera night's 
rest. Fish, which the men had shot with their arrows, 
and birds, were brought out of the canoe, and smoke- 
dried on a grating of bamboos over a fire, 

We shall here terminate our notice of the Massaroony, 
and in the next paper resume our route on the Essequibo, 
from the spot where the Massaroony enters it, and then 
proceed up that river towards its source. 


AMICABLE CEREMONIES. 
{I. 
SALUTATIONS.—REVERENCES. 


In a former article, at page 158 of this yolume, we en- 
tered into a description of various amicable ceremonies 
used in different parts of the world. We here resume 
the subject, in order to extend still further our descrip- 
tive notice of SALUTATIONS. 

As we have before shown, salutations consist, for the 
most part, of certain gestures; and oftentimes an ex- 
press assurance, or wish, is added to such mute signs of 
feeling. The difference in the forms of salutation often 
extends so far, that one nation considers that a mark 
of rudeness, which another esteems a mark of civility. 

In most German countries, for instance, it is an act of 
politeness to kiss the hands of ladies: but in Italy, this 
is regarded as a mark of familiarity which is permitted 
only to the nearest relations. In Russia, however, the 
ladies allow not only the hand to be kissed, but even the 
forehead, and would consider themselves insulted by the 
omission of this ceremony. 

Instead of the customary salutation in the protestant 
countries of Germany—* Good morning,”—* Your ser- 
vant,” &c., the Roman Catholic of these parts of the 
world was accustomed to salute in the manner prescribed 
by the Pope, Benedict XIII., in 1718,—“ Praised be 
Jesus Christ ;” to which the answer is,—‘“ For ever, 
Amen.” 

The military salutations introduced among the Ger- 
mans, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, consist 
in touching the hat or cap, lowering the standards and 
the sword, or raising the musket. 

The usual salutation of the miner is—‘“ Good luck to 
you.” 

Vessels out at sea, when they meet, salute each other 
by a discharge of cannon, by striking the flag, or by the 
cheers of the sailors, &c. 

In one of the larger Cyclades (islands of the Archi- 
pelago), persons saluting reciprocally moisten each 
other’s hair. 

The salutation of the Hindoos in Bengal consists in 
touching the forehead with the right hand, and bending 
the head forwards. They first place the right hand on 
the breast with a profound inclination, then touch the 
ground, and finally, the forehead with the same hand; 
calling themselves all the while the most humble slaves 
of him whom they so salute. 

The inhabitant of the island of Sumatra, when he 
salutes, bends the body profoundly, begs the left foot of 
him whom he addresses, kneels on the ground, and 
applies this foot to his own crown, forehead, breast, and 
knee ; finally, he touches the ground with his head, and 
remains for some moments stretched out at full length. 

At an entertainment in Persia, the host goes a con- 
siderable distance to meet his guests, bids them welcome 
with the most respectful compliments, then returns 
hastily tc the door of his own house, and waits their 
arrival to repeat the same demonstrations of respect. 

Mr. Russell, in his pleasant sketches of the domestic 
manners of the Turks says,— 


A bashaw rises from his seat on the entrance of some of 
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the principal personages, but receives all other visitors sitting. 
Other persons of distinction usually rise to welcome, or bid 
farewell, to their guests. As soon as the visitor has tak 
his place, a string of ages make their appearance, precede 
by an officer, called Kahwagee, distinguished by a large silk 
apron, who carries a round salyer, covered with red cloth, 
in the middle of which salver is placed a coffee pot, sur- 
rounded with half-a-dozen small cups reversed. The first 
page, carrying a large silk or embroidered napkin, drops 
down on his knees, and, resting on his hams, spreads the 
napkin over the stranger’s robe, so as to prevent its being 
accidentally soiled. A second, in the same attitude, presents 
the sweetmeat in a crystal cups together with a small spoon, 
with which the guest helps himself. A third, haying re- 
ceived acup from the Kahwagee, stands ready with the 
coffee ; he does not kneel, but stooping gently forward, first 
lowering, then quickly advancing uy Lavy ke the cu 
with a dexterity to be acquired only by practice. A fourt 
brings the lighted pipe, and first laying down an utensil, 
called niffida, for preserving the carpet, upon which the bowl 
of the pipe is placed, he presents the other end of the pipe, 
by an easy movement of one arm, while the other aor is 
placed on the breast. The moment the coffee is finished, a 
page is ready to receive the empty cup, which he catches, 
as It were, between both hands, the left palm turned = 
another page, kneeling also, removes the napkin, and the 
coffee cup being replaced on the salver, the Kahwagee re- 
tires, while the pages, one hand laid on the girdle, and 
crossed by the other in the attitude of humble attendance, 
remain at a little distance. 

In China, some salutations are peculiar to men, and 
others to women: but the latter are not allowed to salute 
the former. Children, in saluting, fall on their knees 
before their parents, and servants before their master or 
mistress. 

In one of the Japan islands, the inferior, of two per- 
sons saluting, takes off his sandals, puts his right hand 
into his left sleeve, permits his hands, thus crossed, to 
sink slowly upon his knee, passes the other person with 
short measured steps, and a rocking motion of the body, 
exclaiming with a fearful countenance, “ Augh! augh !” 
(Do not hurt me!) 

The women of Siam, even when advanced in age, are 
saluted with the names of the most beautiful and most 
precious objects in nature, but not without the additional 
word “young”; as “young diamond,” “young gold,” 
“ young heaven,” “ young flower,” &c. 

In Ceylon, when persons salute, they raise the palm of 
the hand to the forehead, and make a low bow. 

The greeting of the common Arabian is “ Salam 
alikum” (Peace be with you),—a salutation which has 
been long in use among the Jews. At the same time, 
he places his left hand upon his breast, as a sign that 
this wish comes from his heart. The reply is, “ Alikum 
essalam” (With you be peace). But Arabians of dis- 
tinction embrace each other two or three times, kiss 
each other’s cheeks, and inquire two or three times after 
each other’s health: at the same time, each kisses his 
own hand. The Arabs of the Desert shake hands six 
or eight times. In Yemen, a province of Arabia, 
persons of distinction, after a long refusal, allow their 
fingers to be kissed. 

The negroes of Sierra Leone bend the right elbow, 
so that the hand touches the mouth: the person saluted 
does the same: they then put their thumb and forefinger 
together, and withdraw them slowly. Other negroes 
snap their fingers on meeting each vile, pull the comb 
out of their hair, and replace it. 

In Lower Guinea, the saluting person seizes the 
fingers of the other, brings them into a particular posi 
tion, presses them, and cracks them hastily, calling 
“ Akkio, Akkio,” (Thy servant, thy servant), Cracking 
the fingers appears to be a genuine negro mark of friend- 
ship, with the expressions—* Auzi, Auzi,’’ (Good day, 
Good day): or “Bere, Bere,” (Peace, Peace). If the 
Mandingoes, in Western Guinea, salute a female, 
they take her hand, raise it to their nose, and smell 
it twiee. 
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The king of Dahomey, a district of Guinea, when 
wishing to salute foreigners, sends a messenger with a 
band of negro soldiers. The officers of the corps 
approach the visitors with drawn swords, which they 
brandish over their heads with curious gesticulations and 
motions. They then place their swords upon their bodies, 
and. after a repetition of these ceremonies, the messen- 
ger presents them his hand, and drinks to their health. 

When a native of Morocco wishes to salute a 
foreigner, he rides full speed towards him, as if about 
to run him down; he then suddenly stops, and discharges 
his pistol over the head of the stranger. Persons of 
equal rank salute each other nearly in the European 
way: they shake hands, and kiss each other’s face and 
beard, particularly if they are friends. 

The Egyptians, in saluting, extend their hands, place 
them upon their breast, and bend their heads. The 
greatest act of politeness is to kiss their own hand, and 
afterwards to place it upon their heads. They only kiss 
the hands of men of distinction; not of women. Infe- 
rior officers hold the stirrups of their. superiors when 
mounting on horseback. In the divan, the inferior 
takes off the slipper of the superior, places it by his 
side, and receives the same salutation from the latter. 

In some countries of Africa people take off their 
clothes, fall on their knees, bend their heads to the 
ground, and cover their head and shoulders with sand. 
In others, they seize the right hand of him for whom 
they wish to show respect, and raise it to their mouth. 

The salutations between the different tribes in the 
north-west of America are very ceremonious. If two 
tribes meet, they stop at the distance of twenty or thirty 
steps, throw themselves on the ground, and remain for 
some moments in this position. The two eldest of each 
party then advance, and relate very circumstantially the 
dangers they have encountered. As soon as they have 
finished their relations, they all begin to sigh. These 
sighs are finally changed into 4 yell, in which the young 
girls, particularly, endeavour to outdo the others of the 
tribe. With these manifestations of sympathy both par- 
ties approach, but each sex separately. Tobacco-pipes 
are handed about, and their affliction is soon changed into 
merriment. 

The savage of Louisiana territory, when saluting a 
person of distinction, begins a loud howl: in the hut he 
repeats the salutation, holding his hands above his head, 
and howling three times. He returns thanks with 
another howl, when the superior invites him, with a sign, 
to sit down. 

The manner in which the inhabitants of South Ame- 
rica salute each other, is short. Their address is— 
“Ama re ka,” (Thou); and the answer—“A,” (Yes). 

The people of the Society and Friendly Islands, who, 
in saluting, touch the ends of each others’ noses, return 
the salutation by each rubbing the hand of the other on 
his own nose and mouth, 

The inhabitant of Otaheite, in choosing a friend, pre- 
sents him sometimes with a part of his dress, and some- 
times with the whole. 

We shall conclude this subject by detailing a few 
salutations, which partake more largely of the character 
of reverence; remarking, by the way, that the tendency 
to slavish salutations and abject REVERENCES has always 
prevailed, and still eminently prevails, in the Eastern 
regions of the globe. 

The Russian throws himself on the ground before his 
master, clasps his knees, and kisses them: this is a very 
ancient custom, and is still prevalent in the East, where 
they usually kiss the feet of their superiors. 

The Pole bows to the ground, and the Bohemian 
kisses at least the gown of any one for whom he wishes 
to express his profound respect. 

The Turk crosses his hands, places them upon his 
breast, and bows. 

In China if two persons meet on horseback, the infe- 
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rior in rank dismounts from his horse before the supe- 
rior, and remains standing until he has passed. 

In Siam, the inferior throws himself on the ground 
before his superior. The latter then sends one of his 
attendants, who are very numerous in the case of per- 
sons of distinction, to examine whether he has eaten, or 
carries with him, anything of an offensive smell :—if so, 
he receives a kick from the superior, and must retire 
immediately : otherwise, the servant lifts him up. 

In Ceylon, an inferior throws himself on the ground 
before a superior, continually repeating his name and 
dignity; while the latter very gravely passes on, and 
hardly deigns to utter a word of reply. 

The Abyssinians and some other people of Africa 
fall on their knees before their superiors, and kiss the 
ground. 

Thus have we given our readers a tolerably full 
description of the various modes of saluting and of show- 
ing respect, which are in vogue in different parts of the 
world; and we cannot help remarking that, though such 
modes are for the most part singular, and often appa- 
rently ridiculous, they are perhaps more referrible to 
nature, than we may at the first view be led to suppose. 





RELIGION. 


As when upon some dismal night 
The wanderer wends his way, 
Some star appears to guide aright, 
And lead him on till day— 
So is the hope, O God! that’s given 
By thee to man of future heaven ; 
Like that, it shines when all is drear, 
And ’mid our darkness shows most clear. 


‘When on the foaming billows tossed, 

The mariner destruction fears, 

Yet shall his vessel not be lost— 

A lighthouse on the rock appears. 
And thus, when near the rock, O God— 
The rock of sin, and guilt’s abode— 
Thy word, a lighthouse to the soul, 
Shall warn us off the dangerons shoal. 


Or, if through lonely deserts straying, 
Oppressed with toil, fatigue, distress, 
We see a distant fountain playing, 
All once again is happiness. 
So shall thy word, great Father, give 
Thy children hope, and bid them live; 
A fountain springs on Calvary, 
And they who drink shall never die. 


Yes, ever there, till time shall end, 

Thy promise ever lives 
Thrice happy we, if God befriend, 

And every fault forgives ; 
And here, though earthly woes combine, 
Thy word shall always brightly shine ; 
And, God, be thou for ever thus, 
A fountain, star, and light to us. 

T. A. 





As we see some grounds that have long lain idle and untilled, 
when grown rank and fertile by rest, to abound with and 
spend their virtue in the product of innumerable sorts of 
weeds and wild herbs, that are unprofitable, and of no whole- 
some use ; even so it is with wits, which if not applied to some 
certain study that may fix and restrain them, run into a 
thousand extravagancies, and are eternally roving here and 
there in the inextricable labyrinth of restless imagination.— 
MontTalGNeE. 


Frvueauity may be termed the daughter of prudence, the 


sister of temperance, and the parent of liberty. He that is 
extravagant will quickly become poor, and poverty will 
enforce dependence, and invite corruption. It will almost 
always produce a passive compliance with the wickedness 
of others, and there are few who do not learn by degrees 
to practise those crimes which they cease to censure.— 


JOHNSON, 
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RURAL SPORTS FOR THE MONTHS. 
MAY. 





This subtle plunderer of the beaver kind, 

Far off, perhaps, where ancient alders shade 
The deep still pool, within some hollow trunk 
Contrives his wicker couch: where he surveys 
His long purlieu, lord of the stream, and all 
The finny shoals his own.—On the safe sand 
See there his seal impressed! and on that bank 
Behold the glittering spoils! half eaten fish, 
Scales, fins, and bones, the leavings of his feast, 
His seal I view! O’er yon dark rushy marsh 
The sly goose-footed prowler bends his course, 
And seeks the distant shallows.—SomMERVILLE. 








Tue Orrer, (Musiela Lutra.) 


Orrer-hunting, though fallen into comparative disuse, is 
yet sufficiently practised to make it desirable that we 
should notice it among our other sports. It was formerly 
a favourite British pastime, and during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth large packs of otter-hounds were kept 
in various parts of the kingdcm for the diversion of the 
young nobles. These hunts were attended with certain 
formalities duly to be observed. The dresses of the 
hunters were of a gay description, consisting of a green 
vest, bordered or turned up with red; a cap of fur, en- 
circled by a gold band, and occasionally surmounted with 
a small dyed ostrich feather; waterproof boots, orna- 
mented with red or gold tassels. A disorderly sort of 
hunt was also carried on by the lower orders when a 
whole village crew or township united to pursue the 
otter. On these latter occasions weapons of all descrip- 
tions and dogs of various kinds were employed. 

Otter-hunting is pursued at a season when fox-hunting 
and hare-hunting are given up, and consequently has its 
advocates among those who can ill bear the tedium of 
waiting for the return of the more popular sports. 

The return of warm weather, which invites the sports- 
man to this diversion, likewise diminishes the risk attend- 
ant on it. The otter-hunter is considered unfit for his 
occupation if he fears the consequences of a “ ducking ;” 
and if he is lucky enough to spear the otter, he usually 
plunges into the stream without hesitation, and raises his 
prey out of the water, while his hounds press eagerly 
around him to give a few more shakes to the tough hide 
of the animal. 

The weapons formerly used in the chase of the otter 
were a forked spear with small barbs, and a single spear 
with a slight barb, a mere ashen pole, pointed at one 
end, being in use among the peasantry. At the present 
time a more efficient weapon is used by the best otter- 
chasers; this is the modern spring barb, which is so con- 
structed as to secure the otter, and prevent the possi- 
bility of eseape when once he is struck with this 
weapon. The pursuit of this animal is commenced 
at an early hour in the morning, as the game may then 
be more readily tracked to his couch or kennel. This is 
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gions | formed in a bank by the side of a river, brook, 
or pond, and artfully concealed by having its opening 
behind a bush, beneath some overhanging ridge of earth, 
among twisted roots, or in some equally unsuspected 
place. Sometimes the otter leaves its couch as soon as 
it becomes sensible of the approach of the hounds, and, 
diving under water, makes its way up the stream, so as 
for a time to distance its enemies. The water is now 
carefully watched by the sportsmen, and when they have 
tracked the animal, either by means of the mud he stirs up, 
or by the air-bubbles on the surface of the water, all is 
animation, and the dogs are encouraged in their busy 
search, while the huntsmen watch their opportunity to 
take aim with their spears when the animal next presents 
himself to view. If within reach, the dexterous sports- 
man transfixes the animal with a lunge; if not, he casts 
his spear. at him, and when not successful in his aim, has 
either to wade, or swim after the spear, as it remains 
imbedded in the mud. Sometimes the weapon is thrown 
with so steady an aim that it passes directly through the 
otter, when both are brought to the water’s edge in 
triumph, as we have before stated; sometimes the otter 
escapes the spear altogether, and becomes personally 
engaged with the dogs. Here a vehement struggle 
arises, and the animal is not often killed before he 
Fa inflicted severe, if not fatal, wounds on some of the 
ogs. 

The quantity of fish destroyed by otters is enormous, 
for it is known to kill many more than are necessary for 
its sustenance, and it appears to prefer the head of the 
fish, leaving in many cases the body untouched. 

Rapine and spoil 
Haunt e’en the lowest deeps: seas have their sharks 
Rivers and ponds enclose the ravenous pike; 
He, in his turn, becomes a prey—on him 
The amphibious otter feasts. . . . . 
oe © © «© « « « e «+ Nor spears 
That bristle on his back, defend the perch 
From his wide greedy jaws; nor burnished mail 
The yellow carp; nor all his arts can save 
The insinuating eel, that hides his head 
Beneath the slimy mud; nor yet escapes 
The crimson-spotted trout, the river’s pride, 
And beauty of the stream. Without remorse 
This midnight pillager, raging around 
Insatiate swallows all. The owner mourns 
The unpeopled rivulet, and gladly hears 
The huntsman’s early call. 


Otter-hunting is pursued with much ardour in Scot- 
land and in Ireland. In the latter country, where the 
grossest superstition still prevails amongst a large class 
of the peasantry, a strange creature is reported to in- 
habit their lakes and rivers, which they call the master- 
otter. He is supposed to be endued with amazing vir- 
tues. Where a portion of his skin is, the house cannot 
be burned, or the ship cast away, and neither steel nor 
bullet will harm the man who possesses an inch of the 
precious material. The narrators cannot depose to their 
ever having been fortunate enough to see one themselves, 
but there is a story current among them of one having 
been killed by three brothers called Montgomery, who 
from poverty became immensely rich, and whose descend- 
ants are opulent to this very day. At Dhu-hill one of 
these animals is reported to have been seen about sixty 
years ago, attended by about one hundred common- 
sized otters, who waited upon the master like dutiful and 
loyal beasts. 

The ravages committed by otters make it necessary to 
have recourse to other methods of taking them, when 
hounds trained for the purpose are not at hand. As the 
animal rejects every kind of bait, a trap is employed 
which is covered with mud, and rendered invisible to 
him. This is placed near the landing-place of the otter, 
which may always be detected by the scales and other 
portions of fish scattered about. As soon as the trap 
strikes, the otter plunges into the water carrying it with 
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him, and is soon carried by its weight to the bottom of 
the stream. 

There is not enough of variety in the details of otter- 
hunting to make it necessary for us to dwell further on 
them; we therefore proceed to the natural history of the 
otter. From the nature of the otter’s food, and from 
the animal being so much an inhabitant of the water, it 
has been a question among those who possessed but little 
knowledge of natural history, whether he was of the 
nature of a land animal or a fish, Thus we find the 
following conversation between one of Isaac Walton’s 
anglers and a huntsman engaged in the pursuit of the 
otter: “I pray, honest huntsman,” inquires Piscator, 
“let me ask you a pleasant question; do you hunt a 
beast or a fish?” “Sir,” replies the otter hunter, “it is 
not in my power to resolve you; I leave it to be resolved 
by the college of Carthusians, who have made vows 
never to eat flesh. But, I have heard, the question hath 
been debated among many great clerks, and they seem 
to differ about it; yet most agree that her tail is fish; 
and if her body be fish too, then I may say that a fish 
will walk upon land; for an otter does so, sometimes five 
or six or ten miles in a night to catch for her young 
ones or to glut herself with fish. And I can tell you, 
that this dog-fisher, for so the Latins call him, can smell 
a fish in the water a hundred yards from him.” The 
above allusion to the Carthusians, relates to the fact, 
that the brotherhood of that monastery at Dijon, though 
prohibited the use of animal food, were permitted to eat 
the flesh of the otter on maigre days. 

The place assigned to the otter in Cuvier’s system is 
near the sub-division of polecats and martens, from which 
animals it presents but little deviation, except that the 
teeth are more developed in certain parts, the feet webbed, 
and adapted for swimming, and the tail flattened horizon- 
tally. Otters are aquatic in their habits, but are incor- 
rectly termed amphibious animals, since they are not 


furnished more than other animals with the power of 


breathing both air and water in the same stage of their 


existence. They feed principally on fishes, but they 
sometimes prey on the smaller mammalia, which inhabit 
the banks of lakes and streams. The flattened tail 
of these animals appears to be rather an organ of 
ascent and descent than a propelling organ, and the 
forward motion is effected chiefly by strokes of the 
feet. The otter’s tail is covered with longer and coarser 
fur than the body, but there are, generally speaking, two 
kinds of fur, one consisting of long shining hairs, mostly 
of a brownish colour, the other woolly, much shorter and 
thicker, and generally of agreyish hue. The character 
of the fur, however, differs with the climate: the farther 
north the animal is found, the more valuable, because 
the more dense and silky is its fur. Otters are in a 
great measure indifferent to cold and moisture. Their 
fur has the same property as the feathers of diving birds 
in not becoming wetted. On the occasion of a rapid 
frost in cold countries, they are sometimes driven out 
from their recesses, and are then hunted with much 
success. 

The Common Otter (Mustela Lutra) is found in 
all parts of Europe, and in the colder parts of Asia and 
America. 
its body from the nose to the tail, and the tail itself is 
sixteen inches long. It is very short on the legs, and 
has a singular aspect, owing to its large flat head and 
short ears. The eyes are very small, and placed near 
the nose; the neck is thick; the general colour of the 
animal is blackish brown, with a white spot under the 
chin and a small one on each side of the nose. The 
nostrils are provided with an apparatus which prevents 
the water from entering when the animal moves speedily 
along. 

“ The otter,” says Pennant, “ shows great sagacity in 
forming its habitation; it burrows under-ground in the 
banks of some river or lake, and always makes the 
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entrance of its hole under water, working upwards 
towards the surface of the earth, and before it reaches 
the top, it adopts the fashion of builders of houses for 
ourselves, who make several floors to accord with the 
necessities and conveniences of the occupants, _ It finishes 
its lodge by making a minute orifice for the admission of 
air, and the more effectually to conceal its retreat it con- 
trives to make even these little air-holes in the midst of 
some thick bush,” Though this dwelling of the otter is 
always in a moist situation, the animal takes care to have 
a dry place to which it can resort; and thus, when the 
water rises and overflows part of its habitation, it has 
only to take to an upper story. Though the limbs of 
the otter seem peculiarly adapted for the water, yet it 
moves with facility on shore likewise, and may even be 
said to run rapidly. ak 

The young otters first make their appearance about 
the beginning of April. They are generally four in 
number, and are attended by the mother with great 
assiduity and caution. The affection of the female otter 
for its young is so great, that she will often suffer her- 
self to be killed rather than desert her progeny, Pro- 
fessor Steller, informs us, that when the young ones are 
taken away from the mother, the latter will follow the 
person carrying them off, and manifest her sorrow by 
crying, almost like a human being, while the young otters 
also cry out for aid in a tone of voice yery much resem- 
bling the erying of children. 

On one occasion, (he writes,) when I had deprived an 
otter of her progeny, I returned to the place eight days 
after, and found the female sitting by the river, listless and 
desponding, who suffered me to kil her on the spot, 
without making any attempt to escape. On skinning her, 
I found she was quite wasted away with sorrow for 
the loss of her young. Another time I saw an old female 
otter sleeping by the side of a young one, about a year old. 
As soon as the mother perceived us, she awoke the young 
one, and enticed him to betake himself to the river; but as 
he did not take the hint, and seemed inclined to prolong his 
sleep, she took him up in her fore-paws, and plunged him 
into the water. 

The otter is naturally of a very ferocious disposition, 
but when taken young, and properly treated, there have 
been instances of its becoming so tame as to be employed 
in fishing for its master. We find an allusion to the 
taming of the otter in the following lines. 

Should chance within this dark recess betray 

The tender young, bear quick the prize away. 
Tamed by thy care the useful brood shall join 
The watery chase, and add their toils to thine, 
From each close lurking hole shall foree away, 
And drive within their nets the silver prey : 

As the taught hound the timid stag subdues, 

And o’er the dewy plain the panting hare pursues. 

In taming the otter, the disposition of the animal seems 
greatly to depend on the sort of food with which he is 
provided. If he is supplied with animal food, especially 
his favourite food of fish, at too early an age, he becomes 
sulky, disobedient, and vicious; but if he is suckled along 
with young puppies, as is sometimes done, or fed upon 
bread and milk, he remains gentle and docile, and will 
even show considerable attachment, with some knowledge 
of places and persons. In proof whereof we give the 
following anecdotes. 

A person near Inverness, procured a young otter, and 
brought it up on milk diet. It became so tame as to fol- 
low him wherever he chose, and, if called by its name, 
it immediately obeyed. When fearful of danger from dogs, 
it sought the protection of its master, and would seek to 
spring into his arms for greater security. It was fre- 
quently employed in taking fish, and would sometimes 
take eight or ten salmon in a day. If not prevented, it 
always made an attempt to break the fish behind the anal 
fin, which is next the tail; and as soon as one was taken 
away, it always dived in pursuit of more. It was equally 
dexterous at the sea-fishing, and took great numbers of 
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young cod and other fish there. When tired it would 
refise to fish any longer, and was then rewarded with 
as much as it could devour: Having satisfied its appe- 
tite, it always coiled itself round, and fell asleep, in which 
state it was generally carried home. Another person 
kept a tame otter with his dogs, and the animals were 
upon the most friendly terms. It is not a little remark- 
able, that even dogs trained to hunt the otter would not 
offer this tame one the least molestation, and even 
showed no reluctance to hunt any other otter while their 
favourite was in their company. 

Bishop Heber relates that in India he saw a number 
of otters tethered to stakes along the edges of the water 
and made use of as hunters of the fish, which they pur- 
sued so adroitly as to drive them into the nets and there 
only. The largest fish they laid hold of and brought to 
the shore. 





FRESH-WATER FISH. 
No. IV. Tue JAcK or PIKE. 


Our plenteous streams a various race supply, 

The bright-eyed perch with fins of various dye; 
The silver eel, in shining volumes roll'd; 

The yellow carp, in scales bedropt with gold ; 
Swift trouts, diversified with crimson stains, 

And pikes, the tyrants of the watery plains —Porr. 





“Tue mighty Luce or Pike,” says Walton, “ is taken 
to be the tyrant, as the salmon is the king, of the fresh 
waters.” The aspect of the pike is repulsive: it is a 
ragged, savage, ugly looking fish; the head large and 
very much depressed; the upper jaw broad and shorter 
than the lower, which turns up a little at the end, and is 
marked with minute punctures; the teeth are very sharp, 
disposed in the upper jaw only in front, but in both sides 
of the lower, as well as in the roof of the mouth and 
often on the tongue; the number being said to be no 
less than seven hundred, without reckoning the farthest 
of all, or those nearest the throat; those situated on the 
jaws are alternately fixed and moveable; the eyes are 
small; the gape very wide, so that the pike can seize and 
swallow large prey. The pectoral fins are situated im- 
mediately behind the gill openings; the ventral fins are 
about the middle of the body; and the dorsal and anal 
are far back near the tail, which is very stout, slightly 
forked or rather lunated. The whole structure of the 
fish shows that the posterior part of the body is the 
grand agent which enables it to rush with great velocity 
direct upon its prey. The usual colour of this fish is a 
pale olive gray, deepest on the back, and marked on the 
sides by several yellowish spots or patches; the abdomen 
is white, spotted slightly with black: when in its highest 
perfection the colours are often more brilliant, the sides 
being of a bright olive, with yellow spots, the back dark 
green, and the belly silvery: the gills too are of a very 
bright red, indicative of a vigorous circulation. The 
pike is said to occur in Holland of an orange colour, 
marked with black spots; with rather small, hard, and 
oblong scalés. The stomach of the pike accords with 
its voracious habits, it being composed of membranous 
folds whereby it is capable of great dilation. 

The names, Jack and Pike; appliéd to this fish, are 
mere verbal distiietions, The geniis or fatheF fainily to 
which the pike belongs comprises three divisi6tis, the 
individuals in one division being very unlike those of 
another. These divisions are Esoa, the pike, properly 
so called; Belone, the garfish, and Erocetus, the flying 
fish. 


The most prevalent character of all the fishes that have 
been classed among the pikes, is that of the dorsal fin being 
placed very far backward, so as to be close to the caudal ; 
while the anal fin is immediately below it. The unusual 
disposition of these fins influences that of the others: the 
ventrals are thus placed in the middle of the body, or about 
halfway between the pectoral and the caudal: the latter is 
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always forked; and the former, in general, pointed. The 
whole of these fishes are excessively voracious, and destruc- 
tive to others: hence Lacepede has justly said of the common 
pike, that it is the shark of our ponds and rivers. We ac- 
cordingly find the mouth to be particularly large, the snout 
often greatly lengthened, and the teeth, in nearly all in- 
stances, numerous and sharp. There is no instance of a 
second dorsal or adipose fin, as in the salmons; or of the 
belly being sharp or serrated, as in the herrings, As to 
other parts of their structure, it may be mentioned, that the 
margin or edge of the upper jaw is formed by the intermax- 
illary bones; or, at least, when this is not the case, the 
maxillaries are without teeth, and partially concealed. 
Excepting the common pike, and a few others nearly allied 
to it, the whole of the remainder are marine fishes.— 
Swatnson. 

In the Saturday Magazine, vol. ix., p. 153, several 
instances of the -voracity of the pike are recorded, to 
which we may add a few more. 

The following anecdote is related in Fuller’s Wor- 
thies :— : 

A cub fox, drinking out of the river Arnus, in Italy, had 
his head seized on by a mighty pike, so that neither could 
free themselves, but were ingrappled together. In this con- 
test, a young man runs into the water, takes them out both 
alive, and carrieth them to the Duke of Florence, whose 
palace was hard by. The porter would not admit him, 
without a promise of sharing his full half in what the duke 
should give him; to which he, (hopeless otherwise of en- 
trance,) condescended. The duke, highly affected with the 
rarity, was about giving him a good reward, which the 
other refused, desiring his highness would appoint one of 
his guards to give him a hundred lashes, that so his porter 
might have fifty according to his composition. And here 
my intelligence leaveth me, how much further the jest was 
followed, 

The voracious appetite of the pike causes it to fill its 
stomach with whatever it can find in the way of food: 
no sort of offal is refused; every kind of animal sub- 
stance both living and dead is received; it will even 
swallow the plummet, and the clay and bran groundbait 
of the angler: it preys upon rats, mice, and frogs, as 
well as the young of ducks, geese, swans, and other 
aquatic birds. We read that 

In the year 1798, as two gentlemen were angling in a 
pond near Warnham, in Sussex, a pike, of only about seven 
pounds weight, seized a dog that was lapping the water and 
was fairly landed, holding on by the dog; so also in the 
Blackwater, near Youghall, a yearling calf was seized by a 
pike, and succeeded in landing him: and there could be no 
greater proof of his voracity, than this attempt to swallowa 
calf, when his stomach, upon being opened, was found to 
contain a large perch and a water-rat, both entire. 

The pike is so much accustomed to overcome and de- 
vour every other fish that it encounters, that it seems 
almost to have lost the instinct of discrimination, for it will 
devour its own progeny with as little reluctance as any 
other. It has also been known, when.excited by hunger, 
to contend with the otter for its prey; but, as Walton 
says, “It isa hard thing to persuade the belly, because 
it has no ears.” The digestive powers, too, of the pike 
are as remarkable as its greediness. Walton says, that 
a pike will devour a fish of his own kind “ that shall be 
bigger than his belly or throat will receive, and swallow 
a part of him, and let the other part remain in his mouth 
till the swallowed part be digested, and then swallow 
that other part, that was in his mouth, and so put it 
over by degrees.” It cannot perhaps be denied that the 
pike sometimes appears thus with the tail of a fish hang- 
ing from its mouth, for the portion that enters the sto- 
mach is quickly dissolved, and the rest soon follows; 
but still the act of respiration must be carried on, for 
which purpose sufficient space must be left within the 
mouth for its action to inhale the water, and to pass it 
through the gill-fringes with freedom, without which, 
strangulation would ensue. ‘We therefore conceive,’ 
says Mr. Blaine, “that such a bait could be only thus 
partially swallowed, as would not obstruct the action of the 
mouth and gills. Indeed there are not wanting instancee 
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in which both pike and jack have been effectually choked 
by too large a bait.” 

With abundance of food the pike grows rapidly ; often 
attains an enormous size, and is scarcely injured by 
any foulness of the water. The famous pike caught by 
Colonel Thornton, in one of the Scotch lakes, in the 
year 1784, measured four feet four inches from eye to 
fork, and weighed nearly fifty pounds. The colonel had 
him upon the line for an hour and a quarter before 
his strength was exhausted, and the tackle would not 
have held him if the colonel had not been in a boat, 
so as to humour him by rowing: the colonel says, that 
on opening his jaws, “so dreadful a forest of teeth, or 
tusks, I think I never beheld.” In some of the Irish 
rivers, pike of seventy pounds’ weight have been caught. 
Major Bingham relates, that a pike was taken from the 
Shannon, which, when weighed, “ somewhat exceeded 
ninety two pounds.” But these and many other exam- 
ples of extraordinary dimensions of pike are exceptions to 
the general average. The natural term of their lives is 
not known; but Mr. Blaine says, that -individual fish 
have been familiar to persons forty or fifty years. Their 
majority, he adds, should be computed from the time 
they change their diminutive title of jack for that of 
pike, which is stated to take place when they have at- 
tained to a linear measurement of twenty-two inches, or 
to a bulk equal to three pounds; but it is more common 
among anglers to call all under five pounds jack, and all 
above pike. 

During the summer months the digestive organs of 
the pike and jack are somewhat torpid; and their absti- 
nence is no less singular at this time than their voracity 
at other times. It is remarkable too that this abstinence 
occurs at about the season of spawning; and the circum- 
stance is fortunate, as Mr. Blaine remarks, for were the 
appetite as usual, few young fry could escape: “ during 
the summer they are listless, and affect the surface of 
the water, where, in warm sunny weather, they seem to 
bask in a sleepy state for hours together; and at these 
times they frequently get snared by the wire-halter of 
the poacher. It is not a little remarkable also, that 
smaller fish appear to be aware when this abstinent state 
of their foe is on him; for they, who at other times are 
evidently impressed with an instinctive dread at his pre- 
sence, are now seen swimming around him with total 
unconcern. At these periods no baits, however tempt- 
ing, can allure him; but, on the contrary, he retreats 
from everything of the kind. Windy weather is alone 
capable of exciting the dormant powers; and thus, if a 
cool sharp breeze springs up, he may be sometimes 
tempted to run; but even then he will rather play with 
the bait, and may be seen even sailing about with it 
across his mouth; after doing which he commonly ejects 
it. This inaptitude to receive food with the usual keen- 
ness, continues from the time they spawn, until the time 
of their recovery from the effects of it; and thus pike 
and jack fishing are not often productive of much sport 
between March and October.” Mr. Blaine is disposed 
to think that the decreased voracity of these fish during 
the heats of summer, is, in some measure, likewise in- 
fluenced by the increase of temperature. The animal 
thrives best in frigid climes, and the further we proceed 
north within certain limits, the larger is his growth: 
thus, in the Canadian lakes, the pike exists in vast 
numbers, and grows to the length of four and five feet; 
and he does the same in the cold waters of Lapland also, 
disappearing, according to Wahlenburg, in geographical 
distribution with the spruce fir. 

The spawning time of the pike and jack is March or 
April, according as the season is more or less advanced, 
and depending also on the situation of the water. They 
proceed in pairs from the rivers to the creeks and 
ditches: but when confined in still water they seek the 
most retired part, often a weed-bed, or remain near the 
shallows and deposit their ova among aquatic plants, 
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such as the reed and the rush. When the operation is 
complete they retire to the deeper waters, leaving their 
spawn to supply new races of their kind, or as a prey to 
many aquatic animals such as the duck, which is parti- 
cularly fond of the spawn of the pike. It is said that 
this bird not only consumes great quantities of it, but 
carries it off adhering to the feathers, without its being 
injured or having its vitality destroyed; by which means 
pikes have often appeared in ponds where there were 
none before; a fact which gave rise to many conjectures 
before this simple explanation was discovered. 

The pike are fond of dull, shady, and unfrequented 
waters, with a sandy, chalky, or clayey bottom. In 
summer they are found among or near flags, bulrushes, 
and water docks. They seldom seek a rapid stream; 
their favourite retreat being in the vicinity of a whirl- 
pool or sharp bend of the stream. In winter they retire 
into the depths, under clay banks, or under a projecting 
stone or stump of a tree. 

The young fry grow rapidly and are said to attain the 
weight of two pounds during the first year, and to gain 
a pound or more every subsequent year. This may per- 
haps be true up to a certain stage of growth; but so 
plentiful are tales of wonder in Natural History that it 
becomes necessary to exclude a variety of newspaper 
and other relations of pike, as well as of other animals, 
remarkable for size and weight as well as extraordinary 
age or sagacity. This exclusion may, it is true, make us 
often lose a good story, which, however, unless accom- 
panied with a caution, (and this generally spoils the 
story,) had better be left untold. The story told by 
Gesner is often repeated, that a pike was once caught at 
Heilbrun, in Germany, which had a brass ring attached 
to it, intimating that it was put into the lake in the year 
1230; so that being captured in 1497 it must have been 
267 years old. 
~ One would have been incredulous on this subject, (says 
Mr. Swainson,) but Gesner further asserts that the skeleton, 
nineteen feet in length, was long preserved at Manheim as 
a great curiosity. It would be well worth the trouble of 
inquiry, if any fragments of this gigantic monster are yet 
in existence, or if any records regarding it exist at that 
place: for ourselves, we confess our entire disbelief that 
such a pike, and of such an age, ever existed. 

There is a curious method, according to Pennant, of 
taking pike in the fens of Lincolnshire. The fishermen 
use a basket open at the top and bottom; this they 
plunge down behind the stern of their punts or fen- 
boats, and by poking with a stick, ascertain whether there 
is a fish or not; if there is one they immediately raise 
the basket, and, throwing the fish into the punt, lower 
the basket to catch another. 


Tue Pixs, Esoxr Lucius 
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